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Marina and Ruth and Michael Paine said Oswald was a Trotsky- 
ite Marxist. 22 Trotskyites were the heart of the Socialist Workers 
Party, the key element in the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 

Without waiting for a formal reply from the national office, Os- 
wald acted as though he had permission to start an independent 
chapter. Picking up where he left off with his Dallas demonstra- 
tion on behalf of Fair Play, he decided to begin passing out leaf- 
lets in New Orleans, but on a grander scale. On Wednesday, May 
29, he went to the Jones Printing Company, opposite the side en- 
trance of the Reily company. Using the name Lee Osborne, he 
said he needed a thousand handbills. He handed the receptionist 
an 8-by- 10-inch sheet of paper on which hp had written: 
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" Again under the alias Osborne, he ordered five hundred copies 
of a yellow, 4-by-9-inch membership application for his Fair Play ] 
for Cuba “chapter” from the Mailers’ Service Company on Maga- ' , 

?inp Street. 25 Next, also with Mailers’ Service, he placed an order 
for three hundred 2y2-by-3V2-inch membership cards. 26 * By June 
4, when Oswald picked up the thousand handbills from the 
Jones Prin ting Company, he had received a response from Fair 

*The question of how Oswald could afford such large printing orders on 
his minimal income has led some to suggest he had secret sources of funding. 

Oswald paid cash for all the orders. The 1,000 flyers cost $9.89; the 500 
membership applications were $9.34; find the 300 membership cards cost 
$3.50. The $22.73 printing costs came in a month in which Oswald’s total 
income was $157.58, and with only $44 on housing for the prorated month, 
he had more than enough for the printing costs (WC Report, App. XIV; Bur- 
rham Ex. 1, WC Vol. XIX, p. 192). 
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The official CIA position is that its cameras did not operate 
around the clock, and upon review, after the assassination, of all 
the photographs taken of people entering the two embassies, 
there was no photo of Oswald. Some claim the CIA did have - 
photos or even sound tapes of Oswald. Supposedly, when the CIA , 
station chief for Mexico, Winston Scott, died, his safe was cleaned 
out, including a right-profile photo of Oswald entering the Soviet 
embassy. Three former CIA employees told the House Select 
Committee they had seen such a photo. 83 James Angleton, who 
was responsible for Nosenko being branded as a KGB plant, per- 
sonally flew to Mexico after Scott’s death and cleaned out his desk 
and safe. 84 Angleton is now dead, and if there was such a photo, 
he was the last to know of its whereabouts. As the House Select 
Committee learned in its investigation, the CIA does not now 
have any photos of Oswald entering the embassies. W ^ > 

As for sound tapes, the Agency may have recorded as many as 
eight conversations it originally thought to be of Oswald, either on A 
the telephone to the Soviet embassy or during his visits there. In v [C $ 
1976, according to The Washington Post, David Phillips, a former ^ | 
chief of CIA operations in Latin America, indicated there might J Jr 

he a transcript of an Oswald phone call to theSovaet embassy^ 

Phillips later denied the reported remarks. The Agency had at f 
one point a recording of Oswald asking to speak to whoever he J ^ 
was going to speak to at the Soviet embassy, Edwin Lopez, a L, , 

House Select Committee investigator, told the author. And the 
Agency had a husband-and-wife team [who were Russian] hsten 

to the tape and transcribe it, and in parentheses, ffiey^ote 
down-and I talked to both of them: “This guy speaks English 
with a broken Russian accent.’ Now you and I both know that 
Oswald did not speak in broken Russian. Well, this is amazing 
they have a tape, they sent it up to Washington at one point after 
the assassination, I have seen the cable and all, and guess wh 
the tape gone! So all we have left 
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thing we recorded, you couldn’t find enough warehouses to store 
them. So once something is transcribed, we don’t need the tape, 
and. it’s reused. Keeping the tape might be more of an indication 
that there was a special interest in this fellow. However, since 
there isn’t a tape, no one is sure that we recorded the right per- 
son. Just like we made an error in photographing the wrong man, 
there’s a good chance that we might have recorded the same man 
we photographed, thinking the entire time we had surveillance 
on Oswald. We’ve really created our own problems on this one.”* 
Since there was no photo of Oswald entering the embassies, or 
a tape recording proving he was there, conspiracy buffs use the 
description in the CIA teletype of October 10, 1963, and the photo 
released of the wrong man to claim that Oswald was imper- 
sonated. Their argument is bolstered by Cuban consul Azcue, 
who testified before the House Select Committee that the man he 
argued with for fifteen minutes at the Cuban embassy does not 
look like the photographs of Lee Harvey Oswald. 87 He described 
the man at the embassy as ten years older, with dark blond hair, 
and thinner.’* Finally, the Select Committee investigator on 
Mexico City, Edwin Lopez, wrote a 265-page report concluding 
that it was likely that an Oswald imposter visited the Cuban and 
Soviet embassies. However, Lopez’s report was sealed by the Se- 
lect Committee, fueling the debate over the issue. 

But the evidence is overwhelming that the real Oswald visited 
both embassies. Except Azcue, the other employees at the Cuban 

•No transcript of any sound tape has ever been released. The CIA is its 
own worst enemy on many of these issues. Because it is so protective of 
sources and its means of obtaining information, even years after the event, 
its lack of full disclosure is often interpreted as evidence of conspiracy. But 
the CIA’s failure to be forthright is an inherent part of the intelligence trade, 
and is not unique to its handling of the Oswald case. 

•'Azcue admits to being one of the few people who believe Jim Garrison’s 
theory of an imposter Oswald, and cannot say how much this belief colors his 
memory of the man he encountered at the embassy. The descriptions he gave 
to the House Select Committee were based on his recall of an event fifteen 
years earlier. But when told by the committee that the visa-application sig- 
natures had been verified as belonging to Oswald, Azcue wavered. “Under 
U T would have to accept that I was being influenced or 



